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This issue of Teacher Education is dc- 
voted to an article on Jesse Fell, published 
as a part of the celebration of the hun- 
dreth anniversary of the founding of 
Illinois State Normal University. Dr. 
Helen E. Marshall, author of the Cen- 
tennial history, The Grandest of Eenter- 
prises, here supplements that history witn 
a more complete account of the role 
played by Fell in the growth of public 
education in Illinois and in the establish- 
ment of the state’s first institution for the 
training of teachers. 
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JESSE W. FELL, FRIEND OF EDUCATION 


HELEN E. 


In the early spring of 1833 Jesse Fell waved goodbye to his pupils 
and set out for Bloomington. His teaching days were over. Tomorrow 
he would open the first law office in Illinois’ new county, McLean. 
He glanced back to see if Hester, his favorite pupil, was still watching. 
For the past six months he had been living in the home of his old 
friend, William Brown, who had migrated from Pennsylvania four 
years before. While waiting for the law books he had ordered from 
Ohio, young Fell tutored Brown’s children and those of his neighbors. 
There was no school in the vicinity, and the settlers felt they were 
fortunate to secure the services of a teacher of such exceptional 
qualifications.* 

As a young boy in Pennsylvania, Jesse Fell had attended sub- 
scription schools maintained among the Friends, for as yet there were 
| no public schools. The training given there was elementary but 

thorough. At the proper age, Jesse’s father, a hatter by trade, sought 
to have his younger son, who was not strong, apprenticed to a tailor, 
just as his older brothers had been apprenticed to a blacksmith and a 
wheelwright. The boy objected strenuously. He wanted further school- 
ing but his parents could not afford to send him. 

At this time Joshua Hoopes was conducting a most unusual school 
it. Downington, Pennsylvania, not far away. Although classics were 
emphasized in most secondary schools, natural science was the core of 
the curriculum in Joshua Hoopes’ school. Hoopes had a brilliant mind, 
was skilled in mathematics, and was an enthusiastic student of nature, 
botany, and astronomy. He was an avid reader,. and, being largely 
self-taught, his school was not bound by tradition, either in method 
or curriculum. 

Young Fell applied for admission, offering to work for his tuition, 
board and room. Hoopes agreed to let the boy work in the kitchen and 
garden and about the house. He taught the boy the joy of intelligent 
gardening, took him for nature jaunts in the woods, and allowed him 
to read from the books in his library. The master’s love of trees and 
shrubs and plants stirred the heart of his pupil, and in years to come ‘ 
Jesse Feli would be known as the great planter of trees. When the : 
course of study was completed, Joshua Hoopes asked his young pro- c= 
tegé to join him in a vineyard enterprise. Fell declined. He had an 
urge to go west. To earn money for the great adventure he taught ; 
school for two years. Because he was adept in mathematics and could 
teach surveying, he was able to command fees of two dollars per 


* Professor of Social Science 

1 Jesse W. Fell, son of Jesse and Rebecca Roman Fell, was born in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, November 10, 1808. Frances Milton I. Morehouse, The 
Life of Jesse W. Fell, (University of Illinois Studies in the Social Science,’ 
‘ Vol. V, No. 2; Urbana: University of Illinois, 1916), p. 17. 
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pupil per quarter instead of the customary one dollar. Between terms 
of school he assisted Issachar Price with his country store; between 
customers and in his spare time he read books. 


He had enjoyed teaching, and wherever he taught he was re- 
garded highly except at Colerain, a strict Presbyterian community, 
where the New Testament had been for many years the one and only 
text in reading. When Fell suggested that his pupils bring other books 
to school, the patrons were shocked and the Presbyterian preacher 
denounced the teacher as a “Hicksite” who had “expelled the Bible 
from his school.” He admitted that he was a Quaker of the Hicksite 
persuasion, but he resented the other accusation and asked that the 
matter be investigated properly. There was no official inquiry, but 
the charge was repeated from the pulpit. Hurt and indignant, Fell 
closed his school.? 

With his savings and some money borrowed from his brother, 
Joshua, Jesse Fell and a friend by the name of Drummond set out for 
the West in the fall of 1828. In a short time Drummond became weary, 
footsore, and discouraged. He returned to his home in Washington, 
but Fell persevered. At Pittsburgh he secured employment as a boo« 
agent. He enjoyed reading and talking about books, and his experience 
in local debating societies gave him a sense of confidence. With copies 
of Malte Brun’s Geography, Rollin’s Ancient History, and the works 
of Josephus as his stock in trade, Fell set out to take orders. 

En route to Wheeling by steamer he met a Mr. Howell who was 
publisher of the Eclectic Observer, a journal of protest and reform. 
Among other things, it was against slavery and capital punishment. 
Howell was impressed with Fell and invited him to write something 
for his paper. Between canvassing, Fell wrote an article against the 
current practice of imprisonment for debt. Howell was delighted and 
offered the young Quaker book agent the post of assistant editor. He 
declined and started west over the National Road, which at that time 
was opened as far as Zanesville, Ohio. 


The works of Josephus and Rollin had little appeal for the 
pioneers along the National Road, and when sickness overtook Fell 
and his savings were exhausted, he returned to Wheeling and spent the 
winter of 1829-30 setting type and writing articles for Howell’s Eclec- 
tic Observer. He thought of going into the publishing business himself, 
but his father was unable to give him financial assistance. When 
spring came, he gathered up his books and set out to visit Quaker 
communities in upper Ohio, hoping to sell his wares to people on 
whose friendly interest he thought he could depend. 

Meanwhile, another idea has been shaping itself in his restless 
mind. He would like to train for a profession. With his ability as a 
debater, the law had an especial appeal for him. 

At Steubenville, Ohio, in the spring of 1830 he met a young man 
who was studying law with Samuel Stokeley and Roswell Marsh. The 


2 Ibid, p. 12. 
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young law student was as poor as Fell. For living expenses, he was 
working at odd jobs such as chopping wood. Later, when he was 
established, he would pay for his tuition. The firm had a place for one 
more student. Would Fell like to be introduced? 

Stokeley and Marsh were favorably impressed with Fell’s sincer- 
ity, alertness, and willingness to do any kind of work; they arranged 
to take him on as a student and office clerk. Fell’s brothers helped 
with funds as their limited resources permitted. 

For two years he studied law, making the best of his opportuni- 
ties. He joined the Forum, a society of young men devoted to self- 
improvement. In his first speech before the club, he again championed 
the cause of those imprisoned for debt. He was praised for his efforts 
and he felt encouraged. Stokeley, an active Whig and a supporter ot 
Henry Clay in 1832, had invited Fell to make stump speeches in his 
behalf. The young law student was already a warm admirer of Henry 
Clay and his political ideas, especially his American System. 

In early October, 1832, Fell took his bar examinations, passed 
them, and around the middle of the month set out on foot for 
Illinois? He did not even wait to vote. He brought with him some 
letters of introduction to prominent citizens and clients of eastern 
friends. The day after the election he arrived in Danville, where he 
called on Judge McRoberts, and in Springfield he talked with Joha 
T. Stuart. At Jacksonville, Judge Samuel D. Lockwood and Judge 
Theophilus W. Smith, of the Supreme Court, certified him for the 
practice of law in Illinois. Everywhere he heard of Bloomington, a 
new county seat town that was still without a lawyer. 

From New Salem, Fell trudged on to Pekin and sixteen miles 
beyond to the settlement of Dillon, now called Delavan, in Tazewell 
County, where William Brown lived. He was practically out of money. 

Before long he made a trip to Bloomington to survey the situa- 
tion. The town, laid out less than eighteen months before, had a pop- 
ulation of 150 and the nearby settlement of Blooming Grove had 250. 
Bloomington as yet did not have a resident clergyman, a newspaper, 
or a lawyer. Despite the fact that Bloomington was not located on a 
navigable stream, it appealed to Fell. 

Court would not be in session again until May, 1833; and since 
the principal business of pioneer lawyers would doubtless be in land 
contracts, deeds, and abstracts, of which there would not be many 
until the spring influx of settlers, Fell decided to accept Brown’s offer 
to tutor his children. Meanwhile he ordered the little law library that 
Roswell Marsh said he might pay for when his practice permitted. 

There were other Quakers in the Dillon community, and Fell 
found their companionship congenial and stimulating. William 


3 Jesse Fell was admitted to the Ohio bar, October 13, 1832. His law cer- 
tificate was signed by James Ross Welles, Clerk of Supreme ‘Court, Steubenville. 
(Typescript of document) Fell MSS. Mlinois Historical Records Survey. 

4 Harriett Fyffe Richardson, Quaker Pioneers, (Milwaukee: Gillet and 
Company, 1940), p. 13. ; 
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Brown’s eldest son, Joshua, was only a year younger than he, and a 
strong friendship developed. Fell found himself easily responding to 
the spirit and challenge of the frontier. 

Jesse Fell’s teaching days were over when he left Delavan in 
the spring of 1833, but his interest in education would grow rather 
than abate with the passing years. As the young Bloomington lawyer, 
he found himself called upon to make addresses at political rallies 
and on holidays. He enjoyed awakening his audience to the possibili- 
ties of the new country that was theirs, and what was needed to fulfill 
its destiny. Educational facilities ranked foremost in his thinking. 

Among his papers, written in his firm longhand, was found an ad- 
dress which he had delivered at Clinton at a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion in 1833 or 1834. He spoke of the significance of freedom in Amer- 
ica and what freedom means to mankind, and of the responsibilities of 
citizenship in a democracy: 


The moral and intellectual culture of the rising generation 
should not be neglected. Let us educate our children that they 
may appreciate the blessings of a free government. Let us teach 
them to love and cherish it as the most sacred treasure that will be 
committed to their charge, those blood-bought institutions handed 
down to us by our fathers. Let us cherish the warmest friendship 
and zeal for every institution having in view the education of the 
youth of our country. Who has not beheld with the liveliest emo- 
tions of pleasure the exertions everywhere making throughout the 
length and breadth of our vast republic for the furtherance of the 
great and noble cause by the establishment of seminaries and 
other higher institutions of learning. But however important these 
higher institutions of learning—there are others of a still greater 
importance—I mean the common schools of our country. 


Here it is that the great work is to be done. Here it is we must 
lay the foundations broad and deep of that superstructure which 
is to bear up and sustain the institutions of our country when the 
waves of party, the billows of faction are tossing to and fro. I 
repeat it—it is here, where the mass of our population are edu- 
cated—that the great work is to be done. I have, ever since I 
arrived at years capable of reflection, regarded it as the first 
duty of our government to adopt such a system of common 
schools as will carry home to every child in the land the benefits 
of a good and substantial education; and I will never knowingly 
vote for any man to represent me in the Halls of our Legislature 
who is not favorably disposed toward such a subject. 


I trust in Heaven that the subject will ere long receive that 
attention which its great and paramount importance so imper- 
iously demands. In conclusion, fellow citizens, I trust you will all 
join me in the expression of a sincere hope, that the facilities of 
education may be multiplied and extended by the establishment 
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of primary schools and all other institutions of learning—till 


not a part merely, but our entire population shali be intelligent 
and enlightened.° 


When Jesse Fell arrived in McLean County, he learned that as 
early as 1825 Delilah Mullen had taught school at Blooming Grove 
and that in the years that followed, subscription schools were taught 
by William Hodge and Amasa Washburn. When Fell opened his law 
office, Washburn was conducting a “loud” school a few blocks away. In 
a loud school, where the pupils studied aloud, a teacher with a keen 
ear and a good eye could readily detect which children were making 
use of their time.® 


After Washburn discontinued his school in 1834, the Reverend 
Lemuel Foster, a Presbyterian minister, erected a building on the 
corner of Olive and Main streets which served as both a church and a 
school and came to be known somewhat erroneously as the Seminary. 


The Enabling Act passed by Congress on April 18, 1818, in con- 
formity with the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, set aside the sixteenth 
section of each township in Illinois, a total of 985,066 acres, for the 
maintenance of public schools; and in accordance with the Land Of- 
fice Act of 1804, gave to the state a township of land for the founding 
and support of a seminary of learning.’. It further provided that 
three-fifths of the five per cent net proceeds from the sale of public 
lands accruing to the state, should hereafter be used for the “encour- 
agement of learning” and that one-sixth of this amount should be 
exclusively bestowed on a college or university.* The First General 
Assembly in its second session made provisions for renting its lands.°® 


On January 1, 1825, the General Assembly enacted legislation 
providing for a common school system in each county of the state, 
open and free to every class of white citizens between the ages of five 
and twelve, and granted authority for levying a tax payable either in 
cash or merchantable produce “at current prices not exceeding one- 
half per cent per annum nor amounting to more than ten dollars for 


5 Fell MSS. 

6 Richard Edwards, “Education in McLean County,”’Transactions of the 
McLean County Historical Society (Bloomington, 1903) II, 34; John H. Burn- 
ham, “Subscription and Semi-Subscription Schools,” tbid., pp. 24-31; Sarah 
re eee Fitzwilliam, “History of the Public Schools of Bloomington, 1825-92,” 
ibid., 

7 The Land Office Act, March 26, 1804, directed the Secretary of Treasury 
to locate a seminary township in each of the districts in the Indiana Territory 
in which a land office was located. As these offices were at Detroit, Vincennes, 
and Kaskaskia, Illinois received one of the seminary grants. 

8 Ezra M. Prince, “School Lands of McLean County and School Funds,” 
Transactions of the McLean County Historical Society, I1, 42-43; John W. 
Cook, Educational History of Illinois, (Chicago: Henry O. Shepard, 1912), 
pp. 71-77. 

9 Jbid., p. 73. 
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any one person.” The statute was far ahead of its time, and in 1829 
the essential features of it were repealed.’° 

When so much land was available for purchase, tenants for the 
sixteenth sections failed to materialize, and the General Assembly, in 
1829, following the precedent of Ohio three years before, appealed to 
Congress for authority to sell these school lands, and put the proceeds 
out at interest. When no action was taken, the General Assembly re- 
solved to act without Congressional authorization. A law was passed 
on January 22, 1829, giving county commissioners the right to appoint 
an agent to sell the lands to the highest bidder upon a petition of 
nine-tenths of the householders of the township. The three school 
trustees appointed by the county commissioners were then obliged to 
appraise the lands at not less than $1.25 per acre. No section could 
be sold in larger lots than those in which the trustees had divided it 
or for less than the appraised value. On February 15, 1831, the 
number of petitioners was reduced to three-fourths of the legal voters 
but no section could be sold in any township not having at least fifty 
white inhabitants. Two years later the clause relative to the appraisal 
of the school trustees was rescinded."* 

Conditions for lending the receipts from the sales were carefully 
specified. The rate of interest was originally set at twelve per cent. 
Loans could be made on personal security but were limited to one 
hundred dollars for one year. Associations of persons were permitted 
to borrow as much as two hundred dollars for a period of ten years 
for the purpose of constructing a school house. In 1833, the law was 
amended to require that the association consist of no less than five 
persons of whom three should be “free holders” and that they pledge 
themselves under penalty to build a good school house within a year 
and to maintain a school for at least three months in the year.’? 

The township in Fayette County designated for the support of the 
seminary was an unfortunate selection, and by act of Congress in 
March, 1831, it was vacated and the state authorized to select another 
or the equivalent amount of land in tracts of not less than 160 acres. 
Following the policy adopted by the state in 1829, 43,200 acres of the 
seminary lands were sold, and the $59,932 realized from the sale was 
borrowed by the state, largely for the use of public improvements.** 

Fell soon discovered that few communities in Central Illinois had 
schools open for longer than three-month terms. Teachers were diffi- 
cult to find. Often the legal requirements were scaled down or ignored 
in order to obtain any kind of teacher. Occasionally, newcomers of the 
stature and qualifications of Jesse Fell, seeking their fortunes in the 
new state, would for a time serve the public in winter as teachers. 
Surveyors often laid aside the transit and chain in the season when 


10 Prince, op. cit., p. 46. 
11 [bid., p. 47. 

12 Cook, op. cit., p. 74. 
13 Prince, op. cit., p. 43. 
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their work was of necessity at a standstill, to try their hands as keep- 
ing school. Other men were known to teach in winter and farm in 
summer. Older boys frequently attended school in off seasons when 
there was no work to do and no other place to go. They were physi- 
cally restless in the cramped benches and easily bored by the limited 
curriculum and the scarcity of texts which often consisted of an 
almanac, the Bible, a set of dog-eared readers handed down through 
the family, Pike’s arithmetic, and Webster’s blue-backed speller, which 
many claimed to know backward and forward. Often these boys be- 
came .obstreperous and a “roughhouse” was not unusual, especially 
around Christmas time. To have triumphed over a schoolmaster who 
was not inclined “to treat” was an incident long remembered in a 
community. The requirement most often specified for a teacher was 
that he be a strong disciplinarian. Because of the inclination of older 
pupils to cause trouble, many women refused to teach except in schools 
for small children.** 

McLean County’s earliest schools were as primitive and devoid of 
comfort as the homes of the settlers themselves. Frequently classes 
were held in a room of a cabin or lean-to.** The buildings built spe- 
cifically as school houses were usually at the edge of the timber anc 
were rudely constructed of logs or clapboard, with clay or puncheon 
floors and heated by a wood fire in the great mud-chinked fireplace. 
Windows were few, and oil paper rather than glass was used for win- 
dow panes. The furniture was rough-hewn and simple. Wall pegs 
supported puncheon slabs as writing desks, while the students sat on 
backless benches. Even slates were rare and every teacher had to knov- 
how to make pens from goose and turkey quills, and how to concoct 
ink from native berries. 

The first few months Jesse Fel] was too busy to do much about 
schools other than to make observations which he incorporated into 
the public addresses that he was asked to give from time to time. 

He had taken lodgings in the home of James Allin, who kept a 
store and dabbled in local real estate and was a land speculator of the 
first rank. James Allin was twenty years Fell’s senior. Born in North 
Carolina, Allin had come westward with his parents, emigrating first t> 
Kentucky and then to Indiana and eventually to Illinois. In 1819 with 
his young wife he moved to Edwardsville, and ten years later to Van- 
dalia, then the capital of Illinois. He soon learned that money could 
be made faster by buying and selling land than by farming and that one 
of the very quickest ways of acquiring cash was through the sale of 
town lots. 

Allin calculated the point at which a line drawn from the rapids 
on the Illinois River would intersect with a line drawn from Chicago 


14 Cook, op. cit., p. 67. 
15 Edwards, loc. cit., p. 34. 
16 This house, later known as the Stipp Place, stood on the southeast corncr 


of East and Grove street. The site is now occupied by the McBarnes Memorial 
Building. 
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to Alton and St. Louis. As the county grew in population, it seemed 
that a town in the vicinity of Blooming Grove could not fail to have 
a brilliant future. He visited the territory in the fall of 1829, entered 
land, and the following March returned with his family and moved 
into a double house erected recently by William Evans. It was the 
first house in Bloomington. Half of the Allin house was used as a 
dwelling and the other half as a store.’® A year later, with the assist- 
ance of Thomas Orendorff and James Latta, Allin succeeded in get- 
ting the legislature to pass a bill creating a new county to be known 
as McLean.'? When the commissioners, Lemuel Lee and Jonathan 
Pugh, came to survey the new county, Allin offered twenty-two and a 
half acres for a county seat. The offer was accepted, and on July 4, 
1831, the lots of the original town were sold at auction. The bidding 
was lively, and Asahel Gridley paid the highest price of sixty-two 
dollars for lot “sixty,” where the McLean County Bank now stands. 
On August 1, 1831, Allin opened another addition.’* 


It was an exciting and inspiring story as Allin told it to young 
Fell. Allin was a man of energy, public-spirited and friendly to all who 
came to his community. He was a man not only to admire but to 
emulate. Fell threw his whole soul into his work. He made his first 
appearance in an Illinois court room on May 2, 1833, at the third 
session of the Circuit Court in McLean County. He was attorney for 
two cases and won favorable judgments in each case through default. 
At the next session, in September, he had several cases which he man- 
aged so well that his future as a lawyer was assured.’® 

Meanwhile he bought a horse, which he named McLean. He 
took many long rides to Danville, Springfield, Urbana, and Vandalia 
in all kinds of weather—hot, cold, rainy, and dry, crossing swollen 
streams and riding for hours in wet clothes.*° He surveyed Jands and 
entered them for clients, and drew up abstracts. On these long jour- 
neys he early learned the pleasant companionship of a volume ot 
Shakespeare’s plays as had another Illinois lawyer, Abraham Lincoln, 
who was to be his lifelong friend. In Fell’s saddlebags, along with a 
sheaf of foolscap, there was always a volume of Shakespeare. As he 
rode along he often recited aloud long passages; at other times for 
relaxation he copied favorite quotations from memory." 

As fast as he acquired a little cash, he purchased lands for him- 
self. He bought, sold, and reinvested. He developed almost a prophetic 
vision of the possibilities of the State and in his eagerness to realize his 
dreams, drove himself to prodigious activity, far beyond the capacity 


17 The county was named in honor of John McLean, prominent in early 
Illinois politics and serving his second term in the United States Senate at the 
time of his death in 1830. 


18E, Duis, Good Old Times in McLean County (Bloomington: Leader 
Publishing House, 1874), pp. 40, 212-15. 


19 Morehouse, op. cit., p. 18. 
20 Ibid., p. 19; Richardson, of cit., p. 25. 
21 Tbid. 
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of stronger men. In the fall of 1833 he visited Chicago for the first 
time. He rode the 125 miles from Bloomington on his faithful] horse, 
McLean. As he approached the little settlement recently laid out near 
old Fort Dearborn, he experienced much difficulty in riding. The land, 
sc low that it was covered with water in dry weather, had been 
flooded by the August rains, and travel was almost impossible. In 
many places he had to take his feet out of the stirrups and hold them 
as high as he could. Chicago was located at the crossroads of the 
Middle West. Jesse Fell looked beyond the marshes and the high 
water and envisaged a teeming city. Here would be a good place to 
make an investment, he said to himself.?* 

Under the pre-emption law of 1830, when two men settled on the 
same section of government land, each of them might pre-empt an 
additional eighty acres anywhere in the same land district. These 
claims were called “floats.” By selling these floats to land speculators 
with ready cash, poor men were often able to secure sufficient funds 
to secure title to their original holdings. When Fell returned and pro- 
posed to some of his friends that land might be easily secured in this 
manner in the Chicago area, they laughed at him. Much of the land 
he proposed and regarded as so valuable was under water, and Wil- 
liam Durley, the only person who would loan money on such a venture, 
asked as his price half the land. Fell purchased four of these “floats” 
in 1834. Part of the two eighties that Fell chose to keep was Jaid out 
in town lots, to be known as Fell’s Addition to Canalport.** He also 
purchased land in and around Milwaukee and was interested in the 
development of Wisconsin as well as Illinois. He sought a post office 
for Chippewa and a road and a lighthouse for Milwaukee Harbor.** 
In 1835, with James Allin, he laid out the town of Clinton, which was 
to become the county seat of DeWitt County.** Later, he took an 
active part in founding the towns of Pontiac, Lexington, Towanda, 
LeRoy, El] Paso, and Normal. He made additions to the towns of 
Decatur and Bloomington, and dealt in town lots at Dwight and 
Joliet.2° Fell was loyal to all the communities in which he had an 
interest and sought for them special advantages that would promote 
their future growth. In 1834 he worked to secure a mail route from 
Springfield to Bloomington.” 

When an effort was made in 1834 to increase Tazewell County 
at the expense of McLean and make its western boundary eight miles 
west of Bloomington, thus altering the central position of the county 


22 Ibid., p. 26. 


23 This tract lay between what is 26th and 31st streets and west of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Morehouse, op. cit., p. 22. 


24 Jesse W. Fell to William Brown, Mouth of Chipaway Rivers, August 
24, 1837. (Typescript) Fell MSS. 


25 DeWitt County was named for DeWitt Clinton of Erie Canal fame. 


26 Daily Pantagraph (Bloomington), Sept. 1, 1899; November 28, 29 and 
December 1, 1902; Morehouse, op. cit., p. 32. 


27 Ibid., p. 20. 
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seat, Fell protested loudly. He spent much of the winter at Vandalia 
and succeeded in defeating the project. 

While in Vandalia, he lodged at the same house where Sangamon 
County representatives, John T. Stewart of Springfield and Abraham 
Lincoln of New Salem, were stopping. Stuart, whom Fell had met 
earlier at Springfield, introduced him to Lincoln. Almost at once they 
became great friends. “There was in them,” said Miss Morehouse, “a 
fundamental likeness which transcended all differences of creed, train- 
ing, or destiny.”** The friendship of the three men lasted until Lin- 
coln’s death in 1865 and was cemented through the years by mutual 
service. They came to call each other John T., Abraham, and Jesse. 
Although other men might call Lincoln “Abe,” Fell never did. He 
could never bring himself to use nicknames; it seemed beneath his 
dignity.”° 

At Vandalia, Fell made many friends. He was an “up and com- 
ing” young attorney who was becoming widely known throughout the 
state. When the Illinois State Bank was created in 1835, Fell’s exten- 
sive travels and his firsthand acquaintance with the topography of the 
country and land values earned for him an appointment of agent of 
the Bank. The institution consisted of a parent bank in Springfield 
with branches in other towns, and had a capital of $1,500,000. During 
the next two years the bank made seventy-seven mortgages in Bloom- 
ington and vicinity.*° 

In 1835, after an extended illness, brought on by overwork and 
exhaustion, Fell returned to his old home in Pennsylvania for a visit. 
En route to Pekin, where he took the boat for St. Louis, he stopped at 
William Brown’s, as he always did when he was in the vicinty. Hester, 
who was sixteen, and her sister, Rachel, fourteen, were fast maturing 
into attractive young women. For the past two years they had been 
attending a Female Academy or “finishing school” in Springfield. 
Here they studied English composition and music, and had lessons in 
“deportment,” French, and embroidery.** 

In Pennsylvania, Fell visited his old friends and everywhere he 
praised Illinois. He encouraged his family to move west. He had al- 
ready entered land for his brother Joshua. Thomas migrated to the 
new town of Clinton in the fall of 1835, and Kersey Fell, after a period 
of clerkship for Covell and Gridley, was made clerk of the newly 
established DeWitt County. Upon his arrival in Bloomington, Kersey 
was somewhat surprised to learn that his brother Jesse was regarded 
as the outstanding citizen of the community and worth in the neigh- 
borhood of $60,000.°* By 1837 all of Fell’s family had migrated to 
central Illinois. His mother, Rebecca Roman Fell, who had affiliated 


28 Ibid., p. 19. 

29 Tbid., p. 57. 

30 Tbid., pp. 20-21. 

31 Richardson, op. cit., p. 14. 

32 Morehouse, of. cit., pp. 18, 25. 
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with the Hicksite Quakers, was the first woman to preach in Bloom- 
ington.** 


In the spring of 1836, Fell and Allin decided it was time their 
town of 450 had a weekly newspaper. They commissioned Asahel 
Gridley who was going to Philadelphia to buy supplies for his store, 
to purchase a printing press, several fonts of type, ink, and paper, and 
to engage two men to operate the business. The printers arrived in 
October, two months before the equipment completed its long journey 
by boat to Pekin.** One of the men became discouraged and went 
home. The newspaper, the Bloomington Observer and McLean 
County Advocate, first appeared on January 14, 1837. William Hill! 
was editor and publisher. It was a five-column weekly and non- 
political. Local occurrences received their share of attention. The first 
issue carried a report of two recent meetings where a public library 
had been under discussion. After a year, Fell became the sole pro- 
prietor and publisher. With his usual energy, he continued the paper 
for a year and a half, but hard times overtook McLean County. Ad- 
vertising and subscriptions declined, and in the summer of 1839 Fell 
was forced to discontinue publication. The equipment was sold to 
John Zieber and moved to Peoria.** 


On a visit to Pekin in 1835, Fell met David Davis, a young lawyer 
who had recently come from Maryland. Davis contracted malaria, 
chills, and fever, and was discouraged and about to return home when 
Fell, looking for someone to take over his now burdensome law prac- 
tice, persuaded him to come to Bloomington. In 1836 he sold him his 
law practice, library, and several hundred acres of land.*® 


In five years Jesse Fell had seemingly amassed a fortune. Every 
venture that he had undertaken appeared destined for success. He 
looked far into the future. Beyond the swamp lands he saw carefully 
tilled fields, rich harvest, beautiful and prosperous cities with factories, 
churches, and schools. He took tremendous financial risks. His great 
vision of things to come allowed him to lose sight of certain grave 
portents. The wave of land speculation, wildcat banking, easy credit, 
and excessive appropriations for public improvements, together with 
crop failures, a decline in exports, and withdrawal of foreign capital 
by 1837 had produced a financial crisis felt throughout the nation. 
There was no exception in Illinois, where various threads of the state’: 
political and economic interests, the desire of southern Illinois for an 
equivalent to the Illinois and Michigan Canal, rivalries over the loca- 
tion of the state capital, and the aspirations of land speculators, com- 


33 Tbid., p. 9. Duis, op. cit., p. 43. 
34 Benjamin Depew used a six-horse team and wagon to bring the printing 
equipment to Bloomington. Ibid., p. 31. 


35 E. J. Lewis, “History of the Pantagraph,” Transactions of the McLean 
County Historical Society, 11, 213-14; Harold Sinclair, Pantagraph, 1846-1946 
(Unpublished MMS.) Office of the Pantagraph, Bloomington, Illinois. 

36 Morehouse, op. cit., p. 291. 
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bined to project an elaborate internal improvement system. In May 
1837, the Bank of Illinois suspended specie payments. 


Fell was soon to feel the grip of the depression. The Chicago 
lands that he had not laid out in town lots had been sold to David 
Davis, James Allin, and the Covell Brothers, and he had taken their 
notes for eight thousand dollars. After the crash, he took the land 
back and returned their notes. Eventually Fell was forced to mortgage 
the eighties for eight hundred dollars each to David Davis, who man- 
aged to secure funds from Eastern friends. Fell hoped to be able to 
weather the storm.*” 


On January 23, 1838, he married Hester Brown at her father’s 
home. A Universalist clergyman, Reverend Nathaniel Wright from 
‘Tremont, read the service, and both the bride and groom had so long 
been separated from regular attendance at Meeting that they turned 
easily to the liberal Universalists. Fell’s sister, Rebecca, and his brother, 
Kersey, attended the wedding, and David Davis was the best man. Fell 
brought his bride directly to Bloomington and began housekeeping in 
a small cottage that he had built on a tract of land on the east side 
of town.** 


Fell struggled to hold together his property, but piece by piece it 
seemed to slip away. The newspaper venture also failed. Out of his 
vast experience in real estate in Illinois and elsewhere, he wrote and 
copyrighted a book giving a digest of laws and forms which he 
thought might be used as a reference or textbook.*® Despite the efforts 
of his old friend, General Stokeley, now a member of the House of 
Representatives, to help him, nothing came of it. At last he was com- 
pelled to take benefit of the bankruptcy law of 1841. He turned over 
his assets to the court and was discharged from his indebtedness, and 
began life again almost as penniless as when he came to Illinois nine 
years before. Now there were three to support—himself, his wife, and 
his two-year-old son, Henry Clay. A second son, William B., born in 
March, lived only three weeks. 


There were many men in Illinois who were forced to seek im- 
munity from debt in court, and as bankruptcy cases offered a some- 
what profitable business for lawyers, Fell took up his old profession 
again. On February 10, 1842, he was again certified to appear in 
federal court. Law had become distasteful to Fell because he wanted 
freedom to use his powers of persuasion as his conscience dictated, and 
not for the money of clients; and, too, he loved the outdoor life.*° 


Bankruptcy hearings were held in the U. S. Court in Springfield. 


37 Ibid., p. 26; Richardson, op. cit., p. 14. 

38 Later Judge David Davis acquired the property and after a number of 
years replaced the modest house with a stately brick. Ibid. 

39 Morehouse, op. cit., p. 28. 

40 Tbid., p. 29. 
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Fell prepared his cases in Bloomington in order to be near his family.** 
He was devoted to his growing son and wanted to be with him as 
much as possible. He would leave home at sunset and trust that his 
horse would get him safely to Springfield in time te appear in court 
the next morning. Law had never interested Fell as much as real 
estate and politics, and he soon decided to try farming for a livelihood. 
In 1844, he moved his family to a farm north and east of Bloomington 
which came to be known as Fort Jesse. It was land that he had pre- 
viously entered for his old friend, Joseph J. Lewis, a lawyer in West- 
chester, Pennsylvania. Here he built a cabin, bought one of the new 
steel moldboard plows, turned the prairie sod,** and set out hundreds 
of black locust trees, which were well adapted to Illinois soil and 
climate. 


After a year, he moved from Fort Jesse to a hundred-acre fruit 
farm near Payson in the vicinity of Quincy. Here at Fruit Hill he 
planned to develop a nursery. Although he sold few trees, he marketed 
enough fruit to make the venture pay. He took an active part in 
public affairs there as in Bloomington. He was especially interested in 
better roads and schools. He spoke at teachers’ institutes and was prom- 
inent in the local Methodist Church, with which he had affiliated. He 
helped Payson secure a seminary and kept himself informed in politics. 
He kept up a correspondence with old friends and discussed by mail 
the turn of events.** 


He was much opposed to the conduct of the Mexican War, and 
as a confirmed Whig, wrote to his friend Lincoln, then a member of 
the House of Representatives, asking him to present a petition for an 
immediate cessation of war. Lincoln replied he would do so at the 
proper time, but there was a feeling in Washington that the war was 
practically at an end and that the treaty would soon be accepted.** 


The discovery of gold in California challenged the imagination 
and restless spirit of Fell as it did thousands of other Americans. 
Farly in 1849, John Wood of Quincy, later Governor of -Illinois, or- 
ganized a company to go to California and asked Fell to join the 
party. Hurriedly, he made arrangements for the care of Hester and 


41 Children born to Hester Vernon Brown and Jesse W. Fell were Henrv 
Clay, December 12, 1838; William B., March 14, 1841, died April 3, 1841; 
Eliza, September 6, 1842; Clara V., August 27, 1844; Flora Marie, April 4, 
1850, died at the age of five; Alice C., November 3, 1853; Rachel M., April o, 
1856; and Fannie C., July 3, 1858. Sarah H. Fell, Genealogy of the Fell Family 
in America Descended from Joseph Fell Who Settled in Bucks County (Pub- 
lished by the Association of the Fell Family in Western Pennsylvania, 1891), 
p. 146. 

42 John Deere patented the steel moldboard plow in 1837, after making a 
successful one from an old saw. He soon began manufacturing them in Moline, 
Illinois. Fred W. Wellborn, Growth of American Nationality (New Vous Mac- 
millan, 1943), p. 603. 


43 Morehouse, of. cit., p. 31. 


44 Abraham Lincoln to Jesse W. Fell, Washington, March 1, 1848. (Type- 
script) Fell MSS. 
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the three children. He made a trip to Bloomington and bade goodbye 
to his blind and aging father,** brothers, and sisters, but at the last 
minute he was unable to borrow the necessary funds and had to 
abandon the undertaking.*® 

In 1850, Quincy Whigs asked Fell to run for state representative, 
but he declined.*? With a growing family it was imperative that he 
recoup his fortunes. A bill before Congress to grant 2,500,000 acres « i 
land toward the construction of a railroad across Illinois held out 
lucrative possibilities. He wanted to be free to act. On September 30, 
1850, the bill passed, leaving to the state the route and the terms upon 
which the land should be granted. For fifteen years Fell, along with 
others, had been agitating for a railroad that would pass through 
Bloomington.** Asahel Gridley, who had studied law on Fell’s advice 
and developed into a forceful speaker as well as a good politician, was 
now a candidate for the state legislature. Like Fell, he had been a 
victim of the crash of 1837. Perhaps they could work together for 
McLean County and their mutual gain.*® Following Gridley’s elec- 
tion, Fell prepared to return to Bloomington, trading his Payson farm 
to his brother, Robert, for 240 acres near Bloomington. 

After some private surveying, Fell and Gridley took options on 
hundreds of acres of land lying along what they thought would be the 
logical routes of the Illinois Central and the projected Alton and 
Sangamon line to Chicago. In both these enterprises, they were emi- 
nently successful and the foundations of new wealth were laid. Feil 
secured options” on land north and east of Bloomington, where he 
figured would be the point of intersection of the two roads. 


It seemed good to Fell to be back in Bloomington. The town had 
now grown to over 1,600 population. Hester had many friends, and 
the children would have better educational opportunities. Henry Clay 
Fell, his son, was twelve then; the daughters, Eliza and Clara, were 
eight and six respectively; and the baby, Flora Marie, had been born 
only the last April. The small children in Bloomington were still 
taught ih private subscription schools, and several of these were noted 
for their good teaching. The Reverend George Minier had taken over 
Lemuel Foster’s Seminary and with the help of Miss Mary Spaulding 
was conducting the Bloomington Female Academy. Only a few weeks 
before a group of public spirited citizens, including his brother, Ker- 
sey Fell, had formed an association to establish an “institution of col- 
legiate rank” under the patronage of the Methodist Church and to be 


45 Fell’s mother, Rebecca Roman Fell, died in 1846. 
46 Morehouse, of. cit., p. 30. 


47 N. Bushnell to Jesse W. Fell, Quincy, August 23, 1850. (Typescript) 
Fell MSS. 


48 W. L. Ewing to J. W. Fell et. al., October 20, 1935. (Typescript) Fe‘/ 
MSS. 


49 Jesse W. Fell to E. Duis. Quoted, Duis, of. cit., p. 263. 


50 Ibid., p. 270; Jacob L. Hasbrouck, History of McLean County, Vol. I 
(Topeka-Indianapolis, Historical Publishing Company, 1924), pp. 244-45. 
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known as Illinois Wesleyan University. It opened in October, 1850 
and a year later Jesse Fell was elected to the first incorporated Board 
of Trustees.** Fell was largely responsible for locating the college on 
the F. K. Phoenix nursery farm north of Bloomington rather than on 
the James Miller land south of the city. The: selection of this site was 
to greatly influence the direction of the city’s growth.” 

From time to time Fell wrote articles on education, temperance, 
and civic improvement for the Bloomington Whig which C. P. Mer- 
riman had established in 1846, after the town had been without a 
newspaper for seven years. Sometimes he signed these with his own 
name, at other times “Timothy.”®* Printer’s ink had a strange fascina- 
tion for Fell. Soon he became a partner in the Whig enterprise, and 
then sole owner, changing the name to the Bloomington Intelligencer. 
On March 17, 1852, the masthead carried Jesse Fell’s name as editor 
and publisher. However, Fell always found it difficult to stick to so 
confining a job as newspaper work and his many other interests took 
him out of town much of the time. The Intelligencer, like the Ob- 
server, which he had once owned, was “only another string to his bow, 
a way of bringing influence to bear.”** Following the election of 1852, 
C. P. Merriman succeeded to the post of editor, but Fell continued to 
write articles signing them “F.” A year later Merriman rechristened 
his paper Pantagraph, meaning, as he said, “to write all things.” 

The first train on the Illinois Centra] from La Salle arrived in 
Bloomington with much fanfare on May 3, 1853, and on October 16 . 
the first train came into Bloomington from the south. Through the 
activities of Fell, David Davis, General Gridley, and other civic- 
minded men, the Alton shops were secured for Bloomington. The fo!- 
lowing year the Alton line was extended to connect with the Joliet 
line running into Chicago. Fell became a member of a company to 
develop a Wabash-Warsaw Railroad. On October 15, 1853, Bloom- 
ington voted $50,000 to get the road, but it was not built despite the 
fact that over a million was eventually subscribed. 

Nevertheless, business in McLean County was looking up, and 
Fell’s optimism knew no bounds. First one venture and then another 
suggested itself. He got a contract from the Chicago and Alton for 
himself and his brother, Thomas Fell, to supply ties and cordwood for 
the railroad. With R. R. Landon, C. W. Holder, L. R. Case, and L. 
C. Blakeslee, he formed a company to develop a townsite at the junc- 
tion of the two railroads. Before long he would buy out his partners. 
Two hundred lots were laid out. W. F. M. Arny, a former Disciples 
of Christ preacher, who had come to Bloomington in 1850, was given 
charge of the sales which opened on June 16, 1854. Fell reserved for 


51 Elmo Scott Watson, The Illinois Wesleyan Story, 1850-1950 (Blooming- 
ington, Illinois Wesleyan Press, 1950), pp. 1-39. 

52 Copy, memorandum in Fannie Fell papers. M. J. Holmes Collection, 
Milner Library. 

53 Sinclair, of. cit., (n.p.) 

54 Tbid.; Lewis, op. cit., p. 214. 
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h:mself a triangular tract of about fifteen acres south of the Alton 
and west of the Illinois Central Railroad.®* A rise of ground above the 
Alton tracks was a site he had selected nearly twenty years before, as 
the place where he would someday like to build his home. He reserved 
the block on Broadway across from his projected home for a seminary. 
He had in mind developing a college there. A unique feature of the 
deeds to the lots that Fell sold was a clause stating that no liquor was 
ever to be sold on the premises. Although only a few lots were sold in 
1854, Fell was not discouraged. He had faith in the future of the area 
about the Junction. Meanwhile, he busied himself with buying and 
selling land, surveying for future townsites and civic projects in 
Bloomington such as the establishment of a new free public library,” 
public schools, and the planting of trees. In 1854, friends asked hima 


to run for Congress on the newly formed Republican ticket, but he 
declined. 


He considered establishing a seminary on his tract near the Junc- 
tion and corresponded with prominent educators such as Horace 
Mann. He wrote to President Wayland of Brown University, asking for 
a copy of its charter and suggestions for organizing a similar institu- 
tion.*? Fell made friends with Daniel Wilkins and his wife, who had 
taken over Minier’s Female Academy and reorganized it as the Central 
Illinois Female College, a non-sectarian institution. Wilkins had at- 
tended Oberlin College and had a bachelor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan.** They saw eye to eye on matters educational. In 
September, 1853, Fell was listed as vice-president and Jesse Burch, 
president of the Board of Trustees. When Wilkins, Harry H. Lee of 
the Garden City Institute of Chicago, and James A. Hawley, a book 
agent from Dixon, proposed the calling of a special convention of 
teachers, superintendents, school commissioners, and friends of educa- 
tion to meet in Bloomington at Christmas time 1853, he heartily ap- 
proved. He was delighted when thirty-two educators also endorsed 
the plan, and Alexander Starne, Secretary of State and ex-officio super- 
intendent of common schools, issued the call for a meeting on Decem- 
ber 26 in the Methodist Church in Bloomington.* Fell assured Wilkins 


55 Richardson, op. cit., p. 27; a H. Burnham, History of Bloomington- 
Normal (Bloomington, 1879), p. 116. 

56 In 1840, Fell, James Allin, Dr. C. W. Hobbs, and others had established 
the Bloomington and McLean Library Company. About a thousand books werz 
purchased in Philadelphia. The management of this free library was given over 
to Dr. Hobbs, a kindly dentist, who failed to keep records and assess fines. In a 
few years most of the books were lost. Caroline F. Kimball, “History of Withe:s 
Public Library,” Transactions of the McLean County Historical Society, U, 
p. 224. 

57 F. Wayland to Jesse W. Fell, Brown University, January 29, 1853. 
(Typescript) Fell MSS. 

58 Mary P. Hoover, “Daniel Wilkins,” Transactions of the McLean County 
Historical Society, Il, p. 429. 

59 Irving F. Pearson, History of the Illinois Education Association (Spring- 
field: Illinois Education Association, 1953) (Mimeographed) p. 3 
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that he and his wife would be glad to entertain some of the visitors 
overnight in their home. 

This was to be a momentous occasion in the history of Tincis 
education. Out of its deliberations, came a permanent teachers’ as- 
sociation pledged to the enactment of a public school law, the creation 
of an independent office of superintendent of public instruction, and 
normal school.®° 


The teachers of Illinois were by no means the only persons inter- 
ested in extending the educational facilities of the state. In an editorial 
capacity, John Wright of the Prairie Farmer since 1839 had been 
agitating for better schools and a seminary for teachers.®' Jonathan 
Turner, graduate of Yale and former professor at Illinois College for 
more than ten years, had been lecturing at farmers’ institutes, ad- 
vocating a university which would afford not only agricultural and 
mechanical departments and liberal arts but a normal school which 
would annually provide a corps of skillful teachers and lecturers who 
would go through the various towns and counties establishing and in- 
structing in lyceums, high schools, and common schools. He further 
proposed that Congress appropriate public lands to endow such a 
program. His scheme was sometimes assailed from the pulpit and press 

s “Turner’s Folly,” but Jesse Fell saw merit in it. Horace Greeley, edi- 
torializing in the New York Tribune, described it as “a step to hasten 
the coming of scientific and practical education for all who desire and 
are willing to work for it.” 


In March 1854, Elihu Washburn and James Shields endorsed 
resolutions in the House of Representatives and in the Senate favoring 
such a measure, and Representative Richard Yates asked Turner (> 
draft such a bill. Before he got it back to Washington, a wave of dis- 
approval of lavish land grants by Congress was being felt. As Senator 
Lyman Trumbull wrote Turner, “The idea was a grand one but the 
hour was not propitious.” He wisely suggested that the bill be pre- 
sented another time from an old state rather than from a new state 
which had already benefited from larger grants to schools. Accord- 
ingly, the project was entrusted to the new representative from Ver- 
mont, Justin S. Morrill.®? 


The State Teachers Institute of Illinois, organized in Bloomington 
in 1853, proved to be an active organization. Within a year it estab- 
lished a journal, The Illinois Teacher, with 300 subscribers. The lead- 


60 Helen E. Marshall, Grandest of Enterprises (Normal: Illinois State 
Normal University, 1956), pp. 13-14 

61 In 1839, John Wright, a commission merchant of Chicago who had lost 
his fortune in the panic of 1837, became secretary of the newly organized Union 
Agricultural Society and the editor of its monthly magazine, the Union Agri- 
culturist, which subsequently became the Prairie Farmer. Lloyd Lewis, John 
S. Wright: Prophet of the Prairies (Chicago: Prairie Farmer Publishing Com- 
pany, 1941), p. 167. 

62 Mary Turner Carriel, The Life of Jonathan Turner (Jacksonville, 1911). 
p. 159. 
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ership of the Association® was soon felt in the General Assembly. At 
the special session in 1854 the independent office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction was created, and a year later legislation providing 
for free public schools was enacted.® At the Chicago meeting in 
December 1856, the Association which now boasted 600 members 
enthusiastically voted to memorialize the legislature upon the immed- 
iate establishment of a normal school.*® The next week, when the Gen- 
eral Assembly met in Springfield, a bill was introduced proposing that 
the income from the Seminary and College funds be used to support 
2 normal school and that the building be constructed from subscrip- 
tions raised by the city which was successful in the competition for the 
location. Thus the “friends of education” assured their economy- 
minded colleagues in the legislature that the training school for 
teachers would not cost the tax-payers a cent. On February 18, 1857, 
Governor William H. Bissell signed the bill creating Illinois State 
Normal University. The newly elected superintendent of Public In- 
struction explained that Normal University was designated in the bill 
because such a name would readily permit the institution to be 
“swelled into the full proportions of a university, should the people of 
the State and the Legislature desire it.”®* 


Scarcely was the ink dry on Governor Bissell’s signature when the 
competition for location was begun. Charles Hovey, Superintendent 
of the Peoria Schools, retiring president of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion and editor of the Illinois Teacher, commented in its February 
issue “That if Peoria can furnish a better building and better schools 
for model schools than her sister cities she expects it, if not, most 


likely Springfield, Bloomington, and Jacksonville would compete for 


Jesse Fell, ever alert to the cultural and economic advantages 
that colleges and seminaries afford to their communities, held council 
with his brother Kersey, now a lawyer in Bloomington, his friends,— 
Daniel Wilkins, David Davis, Edwin Bakewell, W. H. Allin, and other 
businessmen. They quickly saw the advantages of securing the school 
for Bloomington, and donated from $200 in cash to $10,000 in land.** 
Fell had prospered sufficiently since his return to Bloomington that in 
1856 he was able to build a large twelve-room house on the knoll 


63 The name of the Illinois State Teachers Association was adopted De- 
cember 26, 1855. In 1936 it was changed to the Illinois Education Association. 
Pearson, op. cit., p. 3. 

84 Marshall, of. cit., p. 17. 

65 Alexander Wilder, “Annual Meeting, Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion,” Illinois Teacher, Vol. III (January 1857), p. 1. 

66 William H. Powell, Second Biennial Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the State of Illinois, 1857-57, (Springfield: State of IIli- 
nois, 1859), p. 54. 

87 Tllinois Teacher, Vol. III (February 1857), p. 67. 

88 Marshall, op. cit., p. 19. 
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overlooking the Junction.®® He deliberated whether he should offer the 
Seminary Block opposite his house, and then decided it best not to link 
his activities with a specific site. He was well aware that Davis, Bake- 
well, and others who owned land north of Bloomington had subscribed 
only on condition that the building be located within a mile or half 
mile from the Junction, so he offered any ten acres of land that he 
owned for a site if the committee desired. 


As Fell went about soliciting subscriptions in land or cash, he 
casually suggested that it would be good indeed if Horace Mann could 
be induced to come to Illinois and head the school. He did not go on to 
say that his friend, John Eberhart, a guest in his home at that time, 
was privately corresponding with Mann about the matter. Mann was 
not happy with the way things were going at Antioch, and was am- 
icable to change if the position would pay as much as $2,500."° 


The Board was scheduled to meet in Springfield on Monday, May 
6, to open bids for the location. In talking with a teacher in Peoria, 
Eberhart learned the amount of money that Peoria had raised for the 
location of the school’’ Eberhart always thought of Peoria as “a river 
town and a whiskey town,” and unfit for the location of a normal 
school. Back in Bloomington he told Fell what he had heard. There 
was no time to lose. It was decided that Eberhart should go to Chi- 
cago and talk with Board members relative to the merits of the Bloom- 
ington location while Fell should try to raise more funds. Fell hitched 
Old Tom to the buggy, took Eberhart to the station, and then drove 
forty-five miles to Peoria to attend a citizens’ meeting. Charles Hovey 
saw him but gave the matter no thought. There was no secret about 
the Peoria bid of $80,000, and it was a foregone conclusion that no 
other county would equal it.’? 


As Fell drove home that night, he made plans for raising Blooni- 
ington’s bid. The citizens had subscribed $50,000 in cash and land, and 
the County Commissioners—A. J. Merriman of Bloomington, Milton 
Smith of Pleasant Hill, and Hiram Buck of LeRoy—had pledged 
swamp lands equivalent to the amount raised by popular subscrip- 
tion.”* If an additional $25,000 could be raised among the citizens and 
then matched by the same amount in swamp lands, the location of the 
normal school would be assured. He figured how he could increase his 
own subscription. Early the next morning he appealed to some of his 
closest friends, Leonard Swett, John Magoun, Asahel Gridley, and his 
brother, Kersey. A meeting of Bloomington businessmen was quickly 
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called. Leonard Swett presided.”* Fell explained the situation. The 
response was gratifying. Fell raised his own cash subscription to $2,000 
and pledged the equivalent of $75,000 in land that he owned in Jack- 
son County and estimated to be worth five dollars an acre. Near the 
end of the meeting, Meshack Pike pledged a tract of fifty-six and a haif 
acres that he and Dr. John Payne owned north and west of the Junc- 
tion, and not far from Fel]’s home tract. It was given on the condition 
that the building be located either on it or the tracts donated bv 
David Davis or Edwin W. Bakewell.”® 

When the Board met in Springfield on Monday, May 4, and 
heard that sealed bids had been received from Peoria, Bloomington, 
and Washington, it was decided not to open them until all of the mem- 
bers had had opportunity to visit the proposed sites. A committee had 
previously visited these cities as well as Decatur, which had made no 
bid. Simeon Wright was authorized to arrange for an immediate junket 
of the sites and a recess meeting to convene at three o’clock on May 7, 
at Peoria, when the final decision would be made.*® 


Fell and the local committee went into a dither of preparation. It 
had been an unusually late spring. There was a hard rain on Monday 
and a downpour early Wednesday morning, but fortunately it stopped 
before the train bringing the Board members arrived. Still the weather 
was unpleasant, raw, and cold; water stood in puddles and the mud 
was deep and slippery. It had been decided that the editor of the Dailv 
Pantagraph, E. J. Lewis, and a delegation of business men would meet 
the train and be on hand to extol the cultural and healthful advan- 
tages of Bloomington, and carriages would be provided to take the 
Board members at once on a tour of the three sites east of town. After 
a complimentary luncheon at the Pike House, the city’s finest hostelry, 
the party would inspect the three sites offered near the Junction. 


The streets were muddy but the roads were almost continuous 
quagmire. Crossing a slough east of town, a carriage bogged down; 
and when the driver cracked his whip, the horses plunged, tugged, and 
slipped; a single-tree was broken, the tongue plunged into wet ground 
and was snapped in two. The occupants were forced to wade out into 
the mud and crowd into other carriages.** 

After a late lunch, the visiting Board members set out for the 
Junction sites, with Fell leading the caravan of carriages. Fell’s own 
preference for sites was the tract offered by Meshack Pike and Joseph 
Payne. It was a part of the old Parkinson farm, standing high above 
the slough and the railroad. From a rise of ground on the north end it 
sloped gently in all directions. Fell realized that the bare prairie looked 
like a hopeless swamp after the hard rains, so the afternoon before he 


zz Clipping, unidentified. Sue Sanders Scrapbook. Withers Library. Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. 
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had gone carefully over the ground, locating the mud holes and dry 
ridges, and charted a course that would minimize the dangers of being 
mired down in the mud. On what seemed to him to be the ideal spot, 
he planted a flag atop a pole. 


Despite the cold and dampness of the afternoon, the visitors con- 
ceded the site had possibilities. The view was pleasant, with the soft 
rolling prairie, the ribbons of railroad track, and the clumps of hazel, 
willow, and sumac along the swamp. To the south and east was the 
Junction, and on the ridge above the Alton tracks could be seen Jesse 
Fell’s new home with a porch on three sides and a cupola on top. A 
mile or more to the south stood Wesleyan’s lone building, and beyond 
it the spires of Bloomington’s churches rose far above the tree-lined 
streets. 

Fell pointed out William McCambridge’s house, the only house in 
the neighborhood except his own. He also directed attention to th 
field of experimental cane that he had recently planted, and envisaged 
the neat rows of trees that he hoped would presently outline the streets 
of North Bloomington.** 

The next morning Fell, Leonard Swett, and Editor Lewis of the 
Pantagraph accompanied the party to Peoria.*® The editors of the 
Peoria newspapers, The Statesman, The Transcript, and The Re pub- 
lican, were on hand to have lunch with them and to expound on the 
merits of Peoria. Lewis was quite impressed with the fine spirit that 
seemed to prevail.*° 

After inspecting the Peoria sites, one of which was a tract of 
fifteen or more acres overlooking the city, the Board assembled in the 
Court House. Ninian Edwards took the chair, and as soon as W. H. 
Powell, Secretary ex-officio, was ready, Simeon Wright opened the 
bids. The first read was Batavia’s offer of $15,000 in cash, a three- 
story building, and a tract containing a little over twenty acres. The 
citizens agreed to raise $25,000 of which $10,000 would be used to pay 
off the mortgage on the building. Washington’s bid amounted to 
$20,000. The county and city of Peoria offered cash and land totaling 
$80,000. The offer of McLean County in cash and land amounted to 
$141,000.** 

Charles Hovey, Board member from Peoria, could scarcely believe 
what he heard. Bloomington’s bid exceeded Peoria’s by $61,000. Puz- 
zled looks were exchanged. Danitl Wilkins sat composed and happy. 
After an awkward pause, Wesley Sloan of Golconda moved that the 
Normal University be located in McLean County, near Bloomingtou 


78 Marshall, op. cit., p. 22. 

79 The route taken was over the Illinois Central Railroad to the Peoria 
Junction, and then over the Peoria Oquawka Eastern extension through Secor, 
Cruger, Eureka, and Washington. The academy building which Washington 
offered was plainly visible from the train. 
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on the 160 acres of land granted for the construction of the school, 
the location not to be final, however, until the total amount of the bid 
was fully guaranteed. Hovey moved to amend the motion: if the 
swamp land subscriptions were not underwritten within sixty days, the 
location would be awarded to Peoria.** 


Lewis telegraphed home to the Pantagraph: “Normal University 
located at Bloomington by unanimous choice.” As Fell and Wilkins 
shook hands, Swett hastened to assure Ninian Edwards and the others 
that the title to the swamp lands was bona fide. 


For the time being Fell was not concerned about guarantees or 
guarantors, now that the location had been awarded to Bloomington. 
He turned his thoughts to the matter of a principal for the new school. 
He wanted Horace Mann for the job, but he had no way of knowing 
what the Board would pay. He thought it over on the way home. 
Early the next morning he started out with his familiar subscription 
paper. Bloomington was elated over the location of the school, and 
Fell readily found ten businessmen who were willing to pledge from 
twenty-five to a hundred dollars a year for the next five years “to aid 
in paying the salary of the Hon. Horace Mann” provided he were 
elected principal. Fell headed the list with a pledge of one hundred 
dollars, and his brother, Kersey, followed with another hundred. Four 
others pledged similar amounts, and before the day was over $750 
had been subscribed toward bringing Mann to Bloomington.** 

Mann had insisted that there be harmony among the Board mem- 
bers and his election be unanimous. He said he was too old to fight. 
Fell and Eberhart personally interviewed over half of the Board mem- 
bers and each agreed to vote for Mann. A few days prior to meeting 
in Bloomington when the principal would be named, protests were 
heard. A man from Peoria came to Eberhart and told him that it was 
a matter of political necessity that an Illinoisan be given the positioa. 
“If you elect Mann,” he warned, “we’]l kill him.” Bloomington got the 
location, and to him it seemed only fair that Peoria should name the 
principal. Sectionalism was beginning to be felt strongly in Illinois 
politics. Mann was denounced as a “damned abolitionist.” The Meth- 
odists, very powerful in the state, questioned Mann’s religious views 
and declared he was unfit to be leading the youth. When these rum- 
blings reached Mann at Yellow Springs, he wired Eberhart, asking 
that his name be withdrawn.* 

Fell and his friends had no difficulty in securing guarantors for 
the McLean County pledges. Eighty-five Bloomington citizens pledged 
from $500 to $5,000 and in event of default agreed to share losses 
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pro rata according to the sums opposite their names. On May 15. 
1857, Abraham Lincoln, acting as attorney for the Board, drew up the 
bond guaranteeing to the Board that $14,00 would be paid August 1, 
1857, $14,000 on November 1, 1857, $14,000 on May 1, 1858, and 
$14,000 on August 1, 1858, to assure erection of a building on the 
McLean County subscription.** 

For principal of the Normal University, the Board selected 
Charles E. Hovey, one of its own members. Hovey was superintendent 
of Peoria schools and well qualified. He was a graduate of Dartmouth 
and had studied law. He had come to Illinois three years before, to 
take charge of a Boys Stock School. He spoke well and wrote well. 
His rise in educational circles was phenomenal. Within a year he was 
editor of Illinois Teacher, organ of the newly organized State Teachers 
Association, and two years later was elected its president. He was 
honest and sincere, and as devoted to education and energetic as Fell 
himself. They soon became close friends. 

Fell was not a member of the Board but he took an active interest 
in all that it considered. He spent a great deal of time with Daniel 
Wilkins talking over plans for the school and looking at architect’s 
plans. On August 22, when the architect, George P. Randall, and the 
contractors, Soper and Mortimer, and the Building Committee of the 
Board came out to select the spot for staking the lines for excavation, 
Fell came along. His dream was coming true. Late in the afternoon 
he returned with pick and shovel and lifted the first cubic yard of 
earth.* 

A month later, Fell was among those taking part in the ceremony 
at the laying of the cornerstone. The distinguished persons who were 
to have been present and add lustre to the occasion failed to arrive, 
and various townspeople had to fill in. Fell deposited in the 12 by 12 
by 6 inch box a list of the contributors to the institution. He spoke of 
the importance of free public education and the great need of the 
state for teachers. He ventured a hope that Normal University would 
develop into an institution of wider scope than an ordinary normal 
school, a university with an agricultural school and a model farm as 
well as a model school.** 

On October 5, the normal school opened in rented quarters, 
Major’s Hall, on the third floor over a general store in downtown 
Bloomington. Fell eagerly awaited reports. Nineteen students enrolled 
the first morning; more came in the afternoon; by the next morning 
there were twenty-nine, and a week later the total for the term 
reached forty-three. Hovey had selected good assistants, and all seemed 
to be going well within the school. 


86 The total amount guaranteed was $214,000. John W. Cook and Jamcs 
V. McHugh, History of the Illinois State Normal University, (Normal, 1882), 
pp. 21-22. 
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Fell’s next ambition for the school, now that classes were begun 
and the building started, was beautifying the campus. Ever since the 
days when he worked in Joshua Hoopes’ garden and tilled his vinc- 
yard, he had loved trees. He was charmed with the tree-lined streets 
of Hadley, Massachusetts, with the double row of trees making a con- 
tinuous bower about the town. He thought a western city might be 
made quite as attractive as any in the East by the judicious planting 
of trees. 

Fell had special ambitions for developing the grounds around his 
home; he wanted walks and gardens, vegetables, fruits and flowers, a 
grape arbor, playyard for the children, and pasture for his horse. 
Someday he might have a pair of peacocks such as he had seen in 
Philadelphia. On Sundays and holidays he would welcome his neigh- 
bors and friends. This was all very far in the future. To date, he had 
planted a few saplings but he needed a grand design and some one to 
help him. On one of his periodic visits to the East he met William 
Saunders, a landscape designer who was interested in making a trip 
to the West. Upon Fell’s invitation, Saunders came west and drew plans 
for making a veritable park out of Greenwood, as Fell called his home 
tract. Since Fell had been asked by the Board to consult with experts 
on landscaping the campus, he had Saunders make a similar plan for 
Normal University. Saunders and Fell sought to make an aboretum 
where once cornfields stood, with stately pines, spreading elms, sturdy 
oaks, birches, tulip, chestnut, and trees of every known variety that 
would grow in Illinois. As a concession and a compliment to good old 
Jonathan Turner, there would be a hedge of Osage orange. 

The Normal University, launched so hopefully, was soon to fall 
upon evil days. The cornerstone was barely laid when the economic 
skies suddenly darkened. A financial depression was at hand. On 
Friday before the school opened, the Pantagraph printed a list of 102 
bank failures.*® Eastern papers began to publish long stories about 
unemployment. In Chicago it was reported that there were 20,000 
unemployed. Wages for cleaning the streets were reduced to fifty 
cents a day for two days a week. McLean County did not escape. The 
bond which Lincoln had drawn up in the spring had been signed in 
good faith, and despite the low prices placed on the swamp lands 
there was no market for them. Fortunes based on easy credit were 
swept away. Even the first payment of $14,000, which the Board was 
to receive on the first of August, could not be met. At the December 
meeting of the Board the treasurer reported collections of only $311.25 
and personal expenditures in behalf of the Board amounting to $1,14i. 
Bonds had been taken for deeds to real estate donated by Fell, David 
Davis, John McClun, W. T. Taylor, E. W. Bakewell, Meshack Pike, 
and Joseph Payne, contingent upon the completion of the building 
and could not be touched. 

However, notes had been taken for most of the other subscrip- 
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tions upon which the Board could force collection. The chairman of 
the Building committee saw no solution except requiring the guaran- 
tors of the County subscription of swamp lands to make payment of 
$14,000 by February 1, and if the money were not forthcoming, then 
authorizing the attorney for the Board, Abraham Lincoln, to bring 
suit.°° Hovey protested. It was not fair to penalize friends of the 
school, even ruin some of them, because of the pledges they had made 
in good faith. The contractors became wary, and in December, whea 
the payments were not forthcoming, they abandoned the project. 
There the matter rested for nearly two years until Hovey managed 
to borrow enough money on his own signature to take over the swamp 
lands for resale, and get construction going again. 


Fell’s heart and soul were in the project, but he too had been hard 
hit by the panic, although not so severely as in 1837. Fell was opti- 
mistic and venturesome. ‘He dealt in large figures and round numbers. 
He cared little for wealth in itself, and his name could always be 
found high on the lists of local philanthropists—twenty-five dollars 
here and a hundred dollars there. Unwittingly, he earned a reputation 
for being far more prosperous than he was. He could always be de- 
pended upon to help a friend or a good cause. When Hovey got build- 
ing operations going again, Fell volunteered with Charles Holder to 
put his name on a paper that would enable Hovey to secure additional 
funds. 

The building was completed and put to use in 1860, and Jesse 
Fell was among the first to enroll his children in the Model School. 
After Greenwood was built, he had been much concerned about the 
education of his children. Henry Clay, the eldest, who was eighteen, 
was sent to a private school in Philadelphia. For his daughters he con- 
verted the shop erected by the carpenters into a school room and hired 
Miss Mary Daniels, who had recently graduated from Mt. Holyoke, 
as a teacher. He opened the school to the neighborhood children. 
Later, W. O. Davis, one of Henry’s Quaker schoolmates in Phila- 
delphia, came through Bloomington on a trip westward, and Fell 
prevailed upon him on his return to tutor his daughters in his home 
until the University with its model schools was ready. 

The Normal University moved into its new building, but a heavy 
cloud of debt hung over it. Creditors threatened to foreclose and take 
the building. The only thing left for the Board to do was to go before 
the General Assembly in 1861 and ask for an appropriation to cover 
the school’s indebtedness. Hovey conferred with Fell and others. If 
the legislators saw the school in action, they would appreciate the 
work it was doing. The community’s honor was involved and the 
Legislature’s visit should be a community responsibility. Fell worked 
on the committee that got the railroad to provide free transportation 
for the visitors from Springfield, and he agreed to be toastmaster at 
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the banquet. His wife and her cousin, Mrs. C. W. Holder, arranged 
with local caterers for a cold “collation” to be served at the school at 
noon and a banquet at Royce’s Hall preceding the grand ball in 
Phoenix Hall. 


At the banquet, Hester Fell noted how her husband’s natural 
friendliness, quiet wit, sincerity, and devotion to the cause of educa- 
tion charmed everyone. Such a multiplicity of toasts—The Normal 
University, The Railroads, the Legislature—no one seemed to have 
been overlooked. The Illinois Teacher eagerly commented that some 
legislators were so involved with Bloomington hospitality that they 
failed to make the midnight train.** 


On February 14, 1861, the General Assembly enacted an a) pro- 
priation bill freeing the Normal University from debt. Fell’s interest 
in the University did not lag. He and his wife became close friends 
of the Hoveys, the Edwin Hewetts, the John Cooks, and the Richard 
Edwards, all of whom figured largely in the early development of the 
school. 


When the Civil War came and Hovey was concerned over the 
young men leaving school for military service, he talked it over with 
Fell. Hovey asked his boys to wait, and when it was certain that they 
would be needed, he would go with them. Immediately after Com- 
mencement, Fell and Hovey set off for Washington to talk with Presi- 
dent Lincoln about the possibility of a Schoolmasters’ Regiment. Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Jesse Fell were old friends.®? It was Fell who as 
early as 1854 had suggested a Lincoln-Douglas debate and actively 
engineered it in 1858. A year later, following the suggestion of his 
brother, Kersey, he proposed to Lincoln that he “set his sights” on the 
presidency, and urged him to prepare some biographical material tha: 
could be used effectively in a campaign. Lincoln discounted his quali- 
fications, but after much insistence on the part of Fell, he prepared a 
three-page biography which he mailed back from Springfield on 
December 20, 1859. 


Without taking time to make a copy, Fell sent ti. article to his 
friend, Judge Joseph L. Lewis, in Westchester, Pennsylvania, who 
used it as the basis of an article that was widely copied throughout 
the East.** Fell had done yeoman service at the Republican Conven- 
tion in Chicago’s Wigwam in 1860 and in the campaign that followed. 
Fell and Hovey saw President Lincoln briefly upon their arrival in 
Washington. They were observers at the Battle of Bull Run on Sun- 


%1 Illinois Teacher, Vol. VII (February 1861), p. 78; Weekly Pantagraph, 
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day, July 21, and the next day when they saw the President, he 
quickly approved the organization of the Schoolmasters’ Regiment.** 

Hovey rose to the rank of Brigadier Major-General. After the 
war he did not return to the Normal University. He was succeeded a3 
president by Richard Edwards. 


The construction of the Normal University brought more families 
to the community about the Junction, and after the war the matter of 
incorporating the village became a matter of public concern. Althougn 
Fell had platted the town in 1854 as North Bloomington, the township 
and the post office established in 1861 came by common consent to be 
known as Normal. An ardent believer in temperance, Fell had, in 
making deeds for sale of lots, always stipulated that no intoxicating 
liquors should be sold upon the premises. Bloomington in 1854 and 
1855 had been a prohibition town, but by the time the Normal Uni- 
versity was founded the National Flag was lamenting that Bloomington 
had innumerable “doggeries, places of resort for drinking, gambling 
and crime of all descriptions.”®* 


The citizens of Normal in applying to the General Assembly for 
their charter wished to retain the prohibition feature, but the liquor 
interests lobbying in Springfield sought to have the clause deleted 
from the proposed charter. Fell was indignant and called a citizens’ 
meeting at the Baptist Church on November 22, 1866. As a result, 
petitions asking that the clause be retained were circulated, and over 
nine hundred names, including that of every man, woman, and child 
over six were secured.** The charter as granted prohibited the sale of 
intoxicating liquor and restricted the operation of billiard parlors and 
public dance halls. 

Fell personally had no objections to dancing, although he may have 
questioned public dance halls. Long before dancing and card-playing 
were permitted in many homes, the Fells opened their home to young 
people for social gatherings. In later years, as Fell’s five daughters at- 
tended the Normal University, they brought their friends home for 
parties and dances. On these occasions the carpeted floors in the front 
and back parlors were covered with canvas securely tacked down at 
the edges by two Negro hired men.** 

In 1867, Fell became a member of the Board of Education that 
administered the affairs of Normal University. He frankly admitted 


%4 Charles Hovey rose to the rank of Brigadier General. After the war he 
moved to Washington, D. C. He was succeeded as president of the Normal 
University by Richard Edwards. 
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that he accepted the appointment because he wanted to be in a posi- 
tion to see that William Saunders’ plan for developing the campus 
would be carried out. He had himself planted thirteen thousand trees 
in the village of Normal—black locust (which grew quickly), hard 
and soft maples, ash, elm, linden, catalpa, larch, and evergreen. As a 
member of the Board he secured an appropriation of $3,000 for the 
landscaping of the campus.** Already he had transplanted many trees 
from his own grounds, including a row of tulip trees bordering a 
horseshoe drive south of the building, and set out several hundred 
other trees donated by local nurserymen. Now he could buy more 
choice varieties and build up the arboretum of which he and Saunders 
had dreamed ten years before. He supervised the ploughing and sub- 
soiling of the entire campus, and in the spring of 1868 set out 1,740 
trees and the following spring 107 more. He developed a portion ot 
the campus as a nursery to provide replacements. Four years later he 
succeeded in getting an appropriation for a new board fence to keep 
out cows and horses that were wont to overrun and nibble the tender 
saplings.*® 

The year that Fell became a member of the Board he also joined 
a company to develop a horse railroad between the towns, not for 
profit but for civic improvement. No longer did students from Bloom- 
ington have to commute by train or trust their way by night on the 
plank walk along the unlighted streets.*°° 


Fell always hoped that the institution he had helped to locate in 
Normal would expand into more than a training school for teachers. 
He had concurred heart and soul in Jonathan Turner’s plan for a 
great state university. He believed in federal aid to education. At one 
time he corresponded with Senator John A. Logan relative to a Na- 
tional School Fund. Logan assured him that he too was in “dead 
earnest” and would keep at it until the fund was established.*** 


The Morrill Act providing land grants for the establishment of 
industrial colleges was passed by Congress in 1862. A bill proposing 
that Illinois avail itself of its provisions and that the location of the 
institution be thrown open to bids was introduced into the General 
Assembly in 1865 but was defeated’®? when a move was made by the 
college presidents to have the fund distributed among various institu- 
tions already in existence. Fell opposed this move just as he had done 
when a similar move was made to disperse normal training funds. In 


98 Enacted February 28, 1867. Appendix to Proceedings of the Board o} 
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1867 a bill providing for.a single institution open to bids was again 
introduced, and on January 25 it was enacted into law.?% 

Jonathan Turner wanted to see the new agricultural and indus- 
trial college located in his home town, Jacksonville, A lobby from 
Champaign County had been consistently working for over two years 
to get the school located at Urbana. Fell hoped the institution could 
' be located at Bloomington, thus rounding out the University which 
had begun with the normal school ten years before. Teachers, Fell 
thought, would profit by the wealth gained from association with those 
training for other professions. He set about to raise subscriptions rival- 
ing if not exceeding that of Urbana, which he rated as Bloomington’s 
strongest competitor. A subscription amounting to nearly $500,000 
was quickly pledged. Fell gave $15,000, which, next to the pledge of 
Judge Davis, was the largest subscription. A site adjoining the Normal 
University was offered. Fell also wrote a memorial, depicting the ad- 
vantages of Bloomington as a location, which reached the Legislature 
about the first of February.’ 


Meanwhile, the lobbies of Champaign, McLean, Morgan, and 
Logan Counties urged their claims. In Clark Griggs, Champaign 
County had a vigorous supporter on the floor. He was the equal of 
Turner and Fell in eloquence and power of persuasion. After the 
legislative committee had visited proposed sites and evaluated the 
bids, McLean County ranked first at $470,000, then Morgan County 
at $401,000, Logan at $385,000, and Champaign at $285,000. Griggs 
introduced a bill for awarding the location to Champaign, which of- 
fered a five-story building with 181 rooms almost ready for occu- 
pancy.?® 

The Champaign-Urbana lobby had greater determination than 
scruples. Ezra Prince avowed there was open bribery and that when 
someone suggested to Fell that a few hundred dollars from McLean 
County would easily turn the tide of votes in Bloomington’s direction 
he was furious. “I am willing to procure a subscription that will be 
conceded to be the greatest of any of the towns, but I will not con- 
tribute a dollar to influence any member ‘of the Legislature to vote 
for us. I will throw the whole thing up before I will have anything 
of the kind.”?°° 

To the chagrin of Fell, Turner, and hundreds of others, Cham- 
paign was awarded the location of the Industrial University. Fell, how- 
ever, was determined that Illinois should have a truly great univer- 
sity with schools of liberal arts, law, and medicine, as well as teacher 
training, engineering, agriculture, and mechanical arts. With his old 
friend, John Eberhart, he drew up the grand design. There would be 
a central school at Chicago, with affiliated institutions throughout the 
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state, especially at Normal. The plan involved securing donations of 
$100,000 each from ten different men of the state and having incor- 
porated in the new state constitution provision for maintenance of the 
university. Fell and Eberhart each pledged $100,000 and had no 
difficulty in finding eight other men who were willing to subscribe 
$100,000. They expected John Long Wentworth of Chicago, who was 
perhaps the most influential member of the Convention of 1870 and 
who had always endorsed Eberhart’s educational work in Cook County, 
to steer the measure through the Convention into the Constitution. 
However, Wentworth, who had large real estate holdings, became 
wary that taxes would ensue and fearful that such an institution might 
become a political machine. Without his support, Fell and Eberhart 
concluded to abandon the project for the time being.’ 


The Industrial University was in its first years no more of a uni- 
versity than the normal school. Few were more aware of its short- 
comings than Jesse Fell and Jonathan Turner. Fell often discussed 
educational matters with his old friends John Eberhart, who had 
been Superintendent of Cook County Schools, and Richard Edwards, 
his neighbor and President of the Normal University. Along with other 
leaders of the state, they saw the need for underwriting the future of 
education in Illinois through an educational article in the proposed 
new state constitution. Not only should something be done to give the 
state a real university, but provisions should be included to guaran- 
tee free public education for all children of the state. Negro children 
under the laws of Illinois did not enjoy the same opportunities as 
white children. A furor had arisen when President Edwards had ad- 
mitted a little Negro girl to the Model School in 1867.1°° There was 
also the need for disposing of the question of denominational colleges 
seeking public funds for the valuable work that they were doing. 


The question of an educational article in the State Constitution 
would undoubtedly come up before the meeting of the State Teachers 
Association on December 28-30. Edwards was scheduled to speak on 
“The Education Needed by the American People.”'® As was his 
custom, Fell wrote up a series of resolutions to be brought before the 
Association. He was pleased with the response especially when one of 
the amendments proposed by the teachers called for “a state univer- 
sity more comprehensive than any yet organized,” and he was doubly 
pleased when the Committee entrusted with presenting the amend- 
ments before the Constitutional Convention asked him to serve as 
spokesman."'® On January 30, he presented a stirring memorial before 
the Convention. In referring to the University he appealed to state 
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hart, Chicago; and Enoch A. Gastman, Decatur. 
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pride. Eight of the surrounding states had already established real 
universities. He expressed his ideas on possible means and measures. 
Anticipating the meeting of the State Horticultural Society in March, 
where he hoped a definite stand would be taken, Fell prophesied the 
service that a real university might render in the study of soils, ento- 
mology, engineering, agriculture, chemistry, mining technique, and 
the utilization of waste products. However, he warned, 


To accomplish these grand results, we must not have a univer- 
sity in name—another pretentious high school—but what has not 
yet been fully organized upon this continent, a University in 
fact; a grand and comprehensive school, equa] in scope and 
power of development to our present and future greatness, and 
in harmony with the advancing civilization of the age. Anything 
that falls short of this, at least in its scope and constitution, is 
alike unworthy of us as a people, and of the age in which it is 
our privilege to live. The day of small endeavors in enterprises 
of this kind, and with people like ours, has passed away, never 
to return. We want this or nothing.’™ 


Fell traveled widely in the interest of the educational proposals 
before the Constitutional Convention, and later for the Constitution, 
and he wrote many letters. The new constitution which went into 
effect August 8, 1870, did not make provisions for the immediate de- 
velopment of a university comparable to Cornell or Michigan, but it 
did contain a clause abrogating the distinction of race in the common 
schools of Illinois,"** and the matter of public grants to private and 
sectarian institutions was settled once and for all. No longer would 
legislators be embarrassed by their appeals. 


Jesse Fell did not despair of a university “in which would be 
taught all branches of learning” including the professions of medicine, 
law, arts, and science. He followed closely the curriculum and work 
being done at Urbana, just as he had at Normal. He noted its failures 
and achievements. When the name of Industrial University was 
changed in 1885 to University of Illinois, he hailed it as the dawning 
of a new era, a dream come true. A firm believer in equal rights for 
women, he was pleased when the University at Urbana opened its 
doors to women in September, 1870. 


When Bloomington did not get the location of the Industriai 
University, Fell set to work to obtain for his community the Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Home, which had been authorized by the legislature in 
1865. An initial appropriation of $100,000 had been made by the 
state, and the time-honored practice of subscription bids to determine 


111 Morehouse, of. cit., p. 81; Daily Pantagraph, February 1, 1870; Illi- 
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location was invoked. Again, Fell started out with a subscription 
paper. As he approached David Davis’ office, the judge turned to 
Lawrence Weldon. “There’s Fell,” he observed. “I reckon he wants 
me to subscribe some more money. I won’t do it. I won’t do it. Reckon 
Pll have to, though.”’** Davis subscribed eighty acres which he valued 
at $12,000. Fell subscribed 2000 acres which he valued at $10,000. 
The final list bore the names of his brother, Kersey, and others who 
supported Fell in his many philanthropies; a total of $50,220 was 
pledged. Springfield’s bid was slightly higher, but on May 3, after 
considering pledges and advantages of location, the commission on 
location decided unanimously in favor of Normal.'** 

As most of the children who would come to the Home would be 
indigent and friendless, Fell believed it imperative that the Home 
should provide training that would make them self-supporting upon 
reaching maturity. He envisaged a school at the institution which 
could be called a trades school. In this respect, Fell was far ahead of 
the time. Vocational education in the United States was still in its 
infancy. By 1875 the average number of children in the Home was 
297. When no trades were taught the children, Fell was keenly dis- 
appointed. A friend, asking him how his school prospered, was told 
“Don’t call it my school. It is not what I wanted it to be.”**® 

Still interested in trades school education, Fell purchased some 
stock in the projected “College for Soldiers and their Sons” which was 
to occupy the property of the Western Union College and Military 
Academy at Fulton, Illinois. However, nothing came of it."** 

During the eighteen seventies, Fell devoted much of his energy to 
the development of his real estate holdings. He traveled great distances, 
to» Iowa, New York, Pennsylvania, and California on the free passes 
that he had earned while working in behalf of railroads. Wherever he 
went he never failed to donate to good causes. 

Of all the institutions that he had had a part in founding none 
was as dear as Normal University.''’ With tender and loving care he 
transplanted trees and shrubs from his own garden to beautify the 
campus. He pleaded for the Normal School before the Legislatur=. 
He stood by President Edwards in his vicissitudes, upholding him on 
his stand on the admission of Negro students and sustaining him in 
his quarrel with the Chicago press over the use of the Edwards readers. 
He always enjoyed dropping in at meetings of the Wrightonian and 


113 Morehouse, of. cit., p. 82. 

114 Harvey C. DeMotte, “Illinois Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home,” Transactions 
of the McLean County Historical Society, 11, 193. 

115 Morehouse, of. cit., p. 83. 

116 Ibid. Fell made two other attempts to locate state institutions in 


Bloomington and Normal, the reformatory in 1869 and the Eastern State Insane 
Asylum in 1877. 


117 Another abiding interest of Jesse Fell was the Free Congregational 
Church in Bloomington, which he helped to organize in 1859. Later the church 
became affiliated with the Unitarian movement. 
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Philadelphian societies. Commencement would have hardly been 
commencement without Mr. Fell. 


In January 1887, he became very ill but rose from his bed to 
spend two days in February in Chicago attending to urgent business 
for the Normal University. Upon his return, his condition became 
critical and on February 25 he died. Three days later hundreds 
crowded into Normal Hall to hear the Rev. Richard Edwards pay 
tribute to the town’s first citizen. In buggies, trim carriages, spring 
wagons, and lumbering ox-carts, they followed behind the hearse to 
the cemetery in Bloomington. The last mourners were leaving Normal 
as the first ones reached the Court House, where the Bloomington 
school children joined those from Normal.*"* 


Fell and his work were not forgotten. Twenty-five years later the 
Women’s Improvement League sponsored the construction of a 
memorial gateway at the east entrance to Normal University honor- 
ing the founder of the town and the school: 


Jesse W. Fell 
Friend of Education 
Lover and Planter of Trees 


Philanthropist of Mighty Vision 


118 Morehouse, of. cit., p. 117. 
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